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ABSTRACT 

— Pajt— res«a^reh has correlated differential curriculum 

implementation outcomes at the classroom level with the actions of 
the key change facilitator at the school level: the principal. 
Accordingly, this paper reports the results of a study of three 
change facilitator styles among principals: responders, managers, and 
initiators. Working definitions of these three styles are reviewed; 
the methodology and sample selection of principals for the study are 
briefly described; and two schemata for collecting and analyzing 
principals' actions are presented: a taxonomy of interventions 
(policy, game plan, game plan component, strategy, tactic, and 
incident) and an anatomy of interventions (sublevelSr sources, 
t a if get s , ~f uhc t i on s , : med i iim f low , and "loca tioii )7~1ttrTJirt xp^c t ed~f t li 5 i ng 
about the importance of a "second change facilitator** is reported, 
followed by a presentation of three "images'* of principals in 
implementation: one responder, one manager, and one initiator. 
Finally, the significance of ^ the three styles in terms of 
implementation success at the teacher and classroom level is 
discussed. References are included. (TE) 
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The response to the launch of Sputnik in the early sixties was a prollf- 
eratlon of curriculum development activities. Educators believed that innova- 
tive curriculum packages, which were carefully designed, would contribute to 
the much needed pursuit of excellence for schooling, and would result in^ 
increased learning outcomes for students. After some years pf intensive 
curriculum development and delivery of new programs to schools, evaluation 
studies were conducted, It was conceded that something was amiss. The" 
curriculum development efforts had not produced the desired results with the 
expected consistency. Evaluation reports, in fact, regularly stated that no 
significant differences were found between the old and the new programs. 

That something that was absent, practitioners, scholars and theorists 
hypothesized, was the knowledge and expertise required to implement new 
programs, and to assist teachers in changing their practice at the classroom 
level in the way envisioned by the architects of the new curricula. 

Change researchers at the Research and Development Center" for Teacher 
Edycation (R&OCTE), The University of Texas at Austin, explored this problem. 
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The research described herein was conducted under contract with the 
National Institute of Education. The opinions expressed are those of the 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the National 
Institute of Education. No endorsement by the National Institution of Education 
should be Inferred. 



Their early studies focused on teachers as users of new product and process 
Innovations. These studies contributed new knowledge and concepts as well as 
new tools and measures that can be used for planning and assessing Implementa- 
tion from the teaphers point of view. That teachers move through Stages of 
Concern about the Innovation (Hall & Rutherford, 1976j and Levels of Use of 
the Innovation (Hall, Loucks, Rutherford & Newlove, 1975) when Involved In 
Implementation was verified. A conceptual framework and tool for analyzing 
the different Innovation Configurations (Hall & Loucks, 1981) that teachers 
use was also developed and researched. This approach to understanding the 
change or improvement process placed heavy emphasis on considering two Issues: 
how teachers experience a change personally, and'what the new practice, or 
Innovation, Is In Its operational form at the classroom level. 



As a consequence, the most 
focused on the principal 's 
Other researchers and 



A major hypothesis that emerged froip these studies was that the dlfferen- 
tial implementation outcomes that, had been witnessed at the classroom level 
could be attributed in part I to the actions and lack of actions of a key change 
facilitator at the school ijevel, the principal (Hall, Hord, & Griffin, 1980). 

recent studies of the R&DCTE researchers have 
role in facilitating change, 
theorists have been studying and writing about the 
principars role in educational change (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Leithwood, 
et a1., 1978; Reinhard, et al., 1980; Fullan, 1982). Some studies addressed 
the principal as instructional leader (Cotton and Savard, 1980; Fege, 1980; 
Lipham, 1981; Persell and Cookson, 1982; Corbett, 1982). Other studies* 

o 

investigated the principal's role in school Improvement (Rutter, et al., 1979; 
yeneiky- ar^- Winf itWt- 1 979^; ~ Uitle^l98^^^ and Montgomery , 1982) . . 

However, what principals do on a daily basis ifi^their schools to bring about 
change and Improvement had not been clearly revealed. Many of the studies 
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were nonnatlve In design and only offered broad generalizations about what the 
typical principal did. Assuming that there Is variation 1n wh'at principals do 
and that their role Is key, then Identifying the sigfilflcant things that they 
do that relate to Implementation of Improved practice by teachers Is critical. 

In this paper the results of a study that specifically focused on what 
different principals did during curriculum Implementation that made a differ- 
ence are reported. The working definitions and descriptions of three principal 
.change facilitator styles that were studied are reviewed. The methodology and 
sample selection of the principals for the study are briefly described and two 
schemata for collecting and analyzing principals' actions are presented. 
Then, an unexpected finding about the Importance of a "second change facili- 
tator" Is reported. After this, three "Images^' of principals 1p Implementa- 
tion are drawn, followed by a brief statement of the significance of the three 
styles In terms of Implementation success at the teacher and classroom level. 

A Study of Principals 

Having developed some useful diagnostic procedures for assessing and 
'd^t£Hbing^"W RApiCTr 
researchers shifted attention to the prescriptive domain and to the study of 
change facilitators and the interventions* they utilize to affect curriculum 
implementation. The Principal Teacher Interaction Study (PTI) is the most 
recent of these studies. In the PTI study the role and daily behaviors of 
principals engaged in the management and facilitation of school change were 
Investigated, 



♦An intervention is an action or event or a set of actions or events that 
Influences use of an innovation— a process or product that is new to a poten- 
tial user is considered an innovation (Hall, Zigarmi & Hord, 1979; Hall & 
Hord, 1982). 

■ 3 ■ '■■ ^ 



Change Facilitator Style 

R&DCTE researchers have been pursuing the concept of faicllltator style as 
an additional construct^ to Increase understanding of the actions and effects 
of Implementation efforts. Three descriptions of particular change facilitator 
styles were derived as a summation of results from several early studies. The 
earliest source was the secondary analysis of data from a study of the Imple- 
mentation of a science curriculum In one large school district (Hall, Hord and 
Griffin, 1980). A second study was a three-month pilot study Involving ten 
elementary schools In different communities, each Implementing different 
curriculum Innovations (Rutherford, \9BU Hord, 1981). The PTI study followed 
these and the three change facilitator descriptions as refined In the PTI 
Study are: 



Responders place heavy emphasis on allowing teachers and others the 
opportunity to take the lead. They believe their primary role Is to 
maintain a smooth running school by focusing on traditional 
administrative tasks, keeping teachers content and treating students 
well. Teachers are viewed as strong professionals who are able to carry 
out their Instructional role with little guidance. Responders emphasize 
the personal side of their relationships with teachers and others. 
Before they make decisions they often give everyone an opportunity to 
have Input so as to weigh their feelings or to allow others to make the 
^ ^ ~" deic 1 s i on V ""A Trl ff^^^^ 

decisions In terms of Immediate circumstances rather than in terms of 
longer range Instructional or school goals. This seiems to be due In part 
to their desire to please others and In part to their limited vision of 
how their school and staff should change In the future. 

Managers represent a broader range of behaviors. They demonstrate both 
responsive behaviors In answer to situations or people and they also* 
initiate actions In support of the. change effort. The variations In 
their behavior seem to be linked to their rapport with teachers and 
. central office staff as well as how well they understand and buy Into a 
particular change effort. Managers work without fanfare to provide basic 
support to facilitate teachers' use of the Innovation. They keep 
teachers Informed about decisions and are sensitive to teacher needs. 

- They wlU defend- the^lr- Uacher-s.^from what are- ptrcelvtd as excessive 

demands. When they learn that the central office wants something to 
happen In theli^ school they then become very Involved with their teachers 
In making It happen. Yet, they do not typically Initiate attempts to 
move beyond the basics of what Is Imposed. 
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Initiators have clear, decisive long-range policies and goals that 
transcend but Include Implementation of the current Innovation. They 
tend to have very strong beliefs about what good schools and teaching 
should be like and work Intensely to attain this vision. Decisions are 
made In relation to their goals for the school and In terms of what they 
believe to be best for students which Is based on current knowledge of 
classroom practice. Initiators have strong expectations for students, 
teachers and themselves. They convey and monitor these expectations 
through frequent contacts with teachers and (^1 ear explication of how the 
school Is to operate and how teachers are to teach. When they feel It Is 
. In the best Interest of their school, particularly the students. 
Initiators will seek changes In district programs or policies or they 
win re1n^.erpret them to suit the needs of the school. Initiators will 
be adamant but not unkind. They solicit Input from staff and then 
decisions are made In terms of the goal of the school even If some are 
ruffled by their directness and high expectations (Hall h Rutherford, 
1983, p. 84). 

These three styles do not represent the entire spectvum of possible styles. 

■.I ,. ■ ' . 

However, they do represent three quite different ways that principals can 

An Important component of the PTI study was an extensive examination of 
the literature on leadership, change and education administrators. Based on 
the literature review and on the synthesis of the findings from tHe PTI study, 
the R&DCTE researchers proposed a definition of style as "thegestalt of 
knowledge, concerns, behaviors and tone as reflected In the motivations and 
interventions of the facilitator," (Rutherford, Hord, Huling and Hall,. 1983, 
p. 119). Once the working definition and descriptions had been established, 
each of these styles could be addressed. 
Methodology 

The focus of the PTI study was on Identifying and describing the 
innovation-related interventions that occurred during curriculum implementa- 
tion in nine elementary schools. Three major questipns guided this study: 
(i) What do principals do "^^ change facilitators? (2): How do the concerns of 
principals affect their functioning as change facilitators? and (3) What is 
the relationship between asdministrator concerns, the interventions they make 
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and their effects on teachers? In the study, the Interventions that Mere made 
by school-based administrators and teachers, as. well as by district and 
system-level personnel, were documented as they occurred across an entire 
school year. 

Principals were'tra^lned on an Individual basis to Identify and describe 
Interventions made by themselves and others. In these sessions, principals 
were taught to provide sufficient Information In reporting Interventions to 
allow the research staff to code the Interventions on various dimensions 
(Hord, Hall & Zlgannl, 1980). The In-depth documentation procedures Included 
logs maintained by the principals and assistant prihcfpals (In schools where 
there was an assistant), on-site observations, face-to-face Interviews and 
weekly telephone Interviews that were conducted by the research staff 
(Goldstein & Rutherford, 1982). Data about Interventions were collected also 
from teachers as a cross -Informant verification strategy and In an attempt to 
assess the effectiveness of selected Interventions. 

As a means to assess Implementation of the new curricula at the classroom 
level. Implementation data were collected about teachers' Stages of Concern, 
Level of Use and the Innovation Configuration that each was using. As already 
mentioned, these three concepts and measures have been used In numerous 
studies to assess change efforts and to understand how a school Improvement* 
effort Is progressing, The teacher data collection activities Included 
paper/pencil Instruments administered four tlm^s over the period of the one 
year study and on-site Interviews by the research staff with Individual 
teachers at three points (Huling, Hall, Hord, Rutherford, 1983). 

Sample Selection 

Three Pacific schools were In their first year of Implementing a new 
writing composition program; three Atlantic schools were beginning the second 



year of Implementation of a criterion-referenced math curriculum; three 
schools In the Central Moun;ta1n district were In the third year of use of a 
revised science curriculum. Three principals were selected from each of the 
three districts to serve as the primary subjects and Informants in the study. 
The principals were chosen by district administrators as representative of 
three approaches to facilitating implementation. The selections were made 
based on the three hypothesized change facilitator styles (Hall, Rutherford & 
Griffin, 1982) and the rudimentary descriptions of the styles that had been 
developed at that time. 

Two Frameworks for Studying the Interventions 

of Principals 

Two ana lyticaT " 

1982) and the Anatomy of Interventions (Hord, Hall, & Zigarmi, 1980) were used 
to focus the documentation of interventions and subsequently to analyze the 
intervention data. These two frameworks are briefly reviewed. 

Taxonomy of Interventions 

This conceptualization of interventions was developed out of several 
prior implementation studies. The analysis and synthesis of study data 
resulted in the identification of "levels" of interventions. The levels 
convey a sense of the size, magnitude. and degree of impact of interventions. 
The levels are hierarchical, tending to range from the more specific and 
concrete to the more global or general (Hall, Zigarmi & Hord, 1979; Hall & 
Hord, 1982). 

The broadest level is that of policy, foil owed in descending order by - 
jame plan , ga we plan component , strategy , tactic , and incident (Hall & Hord, 
1982). Incident interventions are sr(^11 in terms of duration and the number 
of individuals involved. An incident ii the smallest intervention unit. 



An incident Is an Interaction that occurs between Individuals, 
e.g., a short Interactloih between the change facilitator and 
a teacher; or may be the delivery of a single action or event 
to many Individuals at the same time, e.g., a memo from a 
change facilitator to all teachers (Hall, Zigarmi & Hord, 1979, 
p. 13). 

This paper will focus on the analysis of Incident Interventions made by 
principals. 



Anatomy of Interventions 

The second Intervention framework makes it possible to examine each 
individual incident level intervention in terms of its Internal parts. With 
this system common properties of each intervention are coded based on seven 
dimensions: 

Sublevels — degree of complexity of the action 

Sources — person(s) who act or events that occur to Influence 
use of the innovation 

- Targets — person(s)/P''ocess toward whom the intervention Is 
directed 

Functions — the purpose (s) of the Intervention 

Medium — the mode or form of action between the Source and 
; Target — ^ ■ 

Flow " the direction of the action 

Location — where the intervention takes place (Hord, Hall, & Zigarmi, 
1980, p. 7). 

Within each dimension, categories or "kinds" specify possible variations. For 
example, under sources the "kinds" would Include students, individual teachers, 
all teachers as a group, district decision makers, etc. Each of the incident 

..4€vel^-iflte4Pventi^ni„,tha.t^wfine„.lxlfintillfi.d-J^^^ Itudy. were„analy_z^^^^^ 

coded using this Anaton^ schema (Hord & Hall, 1982). 
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What The Documentation Produced 

The PTI data base Includes 1855 Incident-level Interventions collected 
from a broad array of Informants In the schools and in the districts. Of this 
number, the nine study principals were the source of 583. Analyses confirmed 
the presence of the three, change facilitating styles in the intervention 
behaviors of the study principals and it was concluded 'that the three styles 
are real (Hall and Rutherford, 1983). Elaboration of these styles is provided 
in the. remainder of this paper by presenting three cases to illustrate some of 
the ways that the principals varied by style and the dynamics of their 
intervening actions. Quantitative and qualitative data are included in the 
development of the cases. 

Three Images of Implementation 

Three principals within the same school district have been selected for 
illustration; they are typical of the three styles that were observed in the 
study. Their three schools experienced the same district organization, levels 
of resource support, district level inservice offerings, etc. The three 
schools were viewed by their community and the central office as being satis- 
factory in discharging their obligations. There were no crisis situations, 
extreme personnel dilemmas or enduring problems in the three schools. AH 
principal^ were viewed as doing a satisfactory job and each had been the 
principal at their respective school for more than ten years. Yet, the 
principals^ change facilitator styles were very different and the extent and 
quality of implementation varied across the schools in ways that can be 
dfrectiy attributed to the 
"Secdnd Change Facilitator." 

9I1 



In the PTI study a serendipitous finding was the discovery of the role of 
Second Change Facilitator (Hord, Hail and Stiegelbauer, 1983.) Unlike the 
planned-for study question about principals as change facilitators, the Second 
Change Facilitator (CF) emerged as a consequence of initial field work and 
early data collection activities. Independently ea„ch researcher "discovered" 
a person, in one case two persons, whom they felt were Important sources of 
innovation-related interventions. The Second CF in some schools was the 
assistant principal, in some a special teacher. Some Second CFs were based in 
the school site; others were district-level curriculum specialists. Although 
the Second CF role was filled by persons at different levels and in different 
organizational functions across the schools, in each site a person was readily 
identified who had this role. Thus, interventions made by the Second CF were 
documented closely, 'using the same procedures that were being used with the 
Study principals. The implications of this significant role will become 
increasingly apparent as the cases unfol^. 

Presentation of Quantitative Data 

~~~^e1 e'c telllJar£a~rep^ 
of the three principals and their Second CFs are presented, in Tables 1 through 
4 in this section of the paper. Table I contains t^e percentages of each kind 
of incident intervention, i.e., isolated, simple, complex, chain, repeated 
(Hall & Hord, 1982), for each principal and" for each Second CF. Table 2 
provides percentages of the, targets for the interventions. The targets range 
from students, teachers, school resource people and building administrators, 

-^o--sy*t«m- l€y€l-adffl4ivi*tTa^tors - andHf^sou«:^-feo|^^ 
system level. Table 3 presents categories of functions of the. interventions 
by percentages. The functions are codings of the purpose of each 
intervention. Table 4 reports percentages of the interventions in terms of 

1° 12 
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Table 1: Sublevels of Incident Interventions 
, (In percentages) 

f Principal As Source Second CP As Source 

Responder Manager Initiator 
Sublevels Tyler laurel Abbott Tyler's Laurel's Abbott's 

Isolated 2 



Simple 


79 


73 


53 


10 


66 


79 


Complex 


6 


23 


31 


0 

10, 


19 . 


6 


Chain 


15 


2 


6 


79 ^ 


12 


' 10 


Repeated 




2 


8 




"■"73 


2 


Other 






2 








Total Number 
(Raw Scores) 


P 

33 


64 


51 


48 


32 


48 
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TabTe 2: Targets of Incident Interventions 
(In percentages) 



Principal As Source 



Targets 
Students 

An Individual Teacher 
Subset of Teacher s-as Individual s 
Subset of Teachers-as Groups 
Subset of Teachers-as Whole Subse 



All teachers-as Individuals 
All Teachers-as Subgroups 
All Teachers-as a Whole Group 
School Site Resource People 
Principal 

Assi stent Princl pal _ 

Innovation Facilitators 
District Level People 
Other 



Responder Manager Initiator 
Tyler Laurel Abbott 



24 
12 

9 
3 

30 
3 

A 

6 
9 



2 
2 

5 
9 
3 

23 

6 

27 



8 
11 

S 



21 
12 

6 

2 



18 
8 

2 
2 



18 
12 



Second CF as Source 



Tyler's Laurel's Abbott's 



6 

77 



6 
2 



28 
9 

8 
6 



19 
18 



27 
17 

25 
4 

8 
6 

2 



Total Number. (raw score) 



33 64 51 48 32 48 
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Table 3: Functions of Incident Interventions 
(In percentages) 



Principal as Source 



Second CF as Source 



■ ■ 

Functions 


Responder 
Tyler 


Manager 

laurel 


Initiator 
Abbott 


" Tyler's 


Laurel's 


Abbott's 


1000. Developing Supportive 

Organizational Arrangements 




56 


49 


8 


69 


38 


2000. Training 


3 




6 


8 


9 


2 


3000. Consultation & Reinforcement 


24 


20 


16 


44 


19 


25 


4QQ0. Monitoring & Evaluating 


6 


22. 




40 


3 


36 


5000. Other 






6 








Total Nuaiber (raw scores) \^ 


33 ; ' 


.64 


51 


48 


32 


48 



16 



17 



Table 4; Medlum/Flw/Locatlon of Incident Interventions 

(In percentages) 



Medium 

Face-to-fa^f 
Written 
Audio Visual 
Telephone 
Other 

Flow 

One-way 
-Interactive 
Other 

Location 



School 

School - Office 

School - Classroom 

School - Other 

Scftool District 

Beyond the School District 



Total Number (raw score) 



Principal As Source 



Responder Manager Initiator 
Tyler Laurel Abbott 



91 
6 



24 
76 



70 
19 

11 



41 

59 



86 
4 

8 

2 



4 

92 
4 





22 


12 


54 


33 


47 


12 


3 


16 


30 


22 


24 


3 


17 






3 


2 



Second CF As Source 



Tyler '^s Laurel ' s Abbott's 



100 



100 



56 
19 

25 



53 
47 



90 



6 

90 
4 





22 


23 


12 


31 


38 


35 


12 . 


35 


46 




4 


4 


25 




2 


9 
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the medium , the flow of the Intervention and the location , where the action 
occurred. 

The Responder: Lets It Happen 

At Sunnyslde School, Principal Johnson Tyler Is a pleasant and generally 
amiable person who communicates that you are welcome In his school. He Is 
friendly and takes time with visitors as If each person were his first prior- 
ity. He finds answers to outsiders 'questions, most often by asking his 
secretary or the assistant principal for the data needed. A visitor might 
also learn from Tyler about fishing in the ar^a as well as the quail shooting 
prospects. His two daughters might also tome Into the conversation. Tyler Is 
known as a patient listener to parents, teachers and children and 1s» a 
successful mediator between parents and teachers. In the cafeteria he speaks 
to pupils by name. . His strengths Me t$ a peacemaker as we11 as a man who can 
stand hi ^ground If under fire or In a crisis. However, he appears to give 
1 1 ttl e thought to ant1c1pat1ng _cr1w^^^^^^ . - 

Principal Tyler believes In the top-down chain of command. It Is known 
In the school that he Is the boss, but he Is low key |nd not demanding unless 
this premise Is grossly transgressed or unless the district administration 
mandates a certain course. When this happens, he te11s teachers what they are 
to do*, otherwise, he lets them teach as they think best. He considers that he 
has a strong faculty, "They are professionals and do a fine Job.'* He does not 
"push on" teachers. He stresses citizenship above a11 and demands polite 
behavior of children. He does not claim to be skilled In curriculum areas and 
volunteers , that he delegates to others the task of monitoring curriculum 
implementation and helping teachers with their teaching. After delegating, he 




does not typically follow-up to ^tay abreast of what Is happening. Interac- 
tldns with teachers most typically occur In his office rather than In class- 
rooms.. - ■ — 

He Is quick to telephone area-level and central office resource people to 

\ 

request Information that he needs at the moment. In turn, he gives them 
almost free rein In the school , with the trade*'Off that they bring him up, to 
date about what Is happening In areas that are of Immediate need qr Interest 
to him. There Is an openness In his relationships with the area and central 
office adm1n1s1;rators and support personnel. It Is significant that the 
Second CP for Sunnyslde was an area-level curriculum coordinator. Principal 
Tyler did not choose her for his Second CF; she chose hIrQ. 

The distribution of Incident Interventions for Principal Tyler and his 
Second CF are presented In Table 1. Note that In terms of the total number of 
Incident Interventions, the Second CF (n - 48) Is more active than Tyler 
(n « 33). Of his activities, Tyler's large st percentage are. of the simple 
type. The simple Incident Is exemplified by Principal Tyler asking the Second 
CF to talk with a teacher about how the teacher aides can function to help In 
the implementation of the new program. The Second CF, on t^ie; contrary, -tends 
to use the more Involved chain type of incidents. Chain Incidents are 
composed of the same action repeated for a number of teachers. An example of 
a chain incident occurred on May 28th when the Second CF made her weekly visit 
to each of the five Instructional aides to monitor their teaching activities. 
\ In Table 2 Tyler most frequently targets individual teachers (24% + 1216 + 
3%), such as Robert Oones, a first grade teacher, who is new to the school and 
very frequently the target. All teachers as a whole, as the faculty in a 
meeting, account for another large percentage (30%) of his targets. The 
Second CF in Sunnyslde is targeting individual teachers within subsets (77%), 
such as particular grade-level teachers. . 

' ■ U 21;. ,^ 



What Is the purpose of Tyler's Incident Interventions? In Table 3 It is 
clear that In terms of what he does, Tyler portrays the traditional "admlnis- 
trator'l role-.-6lX of the Interyentlpns are done fpfinanaglng staff .seeking 
materials. Information and other resources. The Second CF, meanwhile. Is 
taking responsibility for monitoring teachers' use (40%) and providing rented 
feedback, consultation and problem solving (44%). Tyler provides consultation 
Without monitoring, typically initiated by teachers asking for assistance. In 
this case, rather than ascertaining what is occurring in the classroom and 
consulting with teachers, Tyler is available for consultation when teachers 
come to him. An example is Rosalind Hunter's discussion with him in his 
office about a pupil behavior problem that was occurring during learning 
center time. 

How does the assistance to teachers occur? According to Table 4, and as 
illustrated by the incident just described, interventions are delivered face 
to face by Tyler, as opportunities present themselves. They are done 
interactively in a give-and-take discussion and are ^ikely to occur in his^ 
office (54%). However, another large percentage occur in the media center 
(30%) where faculty meetings are held. For example, irt a faculty meeting 
Tyler told the faculty that the district's new program must be Implemented in 
an acceptable way.. This prompted an extensive discussion, with Tyler 
responding to questfions and concerns . by telling teachers not to be 
discouraged, that he knew they were working at it and things would all work 
out, in time. Only 12% of Tyler's interventions took place in classrooms, 

* . 

The Manager: Helps It Happen 

Wallace Laurel arrives at his school at seven a.m. each day, two hours 
before teachers and children arrive at nine o'clock. This early arrival makes 



It possible to prepare for the day before Interruptions set in, and to get the 
day off to a well Organized and dean start. Larch Grove School reflects its 

-7 - 7' principal*^ orderly approach. There are establ ished procedures Tor obtaining 

supplies and materials, for handling reports, for requesting assistance, etc. 
In short, it is a well managed school. Teachers like their school and refer 
to tkir principal as always available, always responsive and understanding. 
Principal Laurel will provide or arrange assistance for his teachers; they 
know they; can count on him to take care of their needs. 

They also know that he will not unduly impose upon them. That is, he is 
concerned that" their burden not be too heavy. He works to protect them 
against overload. For instance, in the data collection activities of the PTI 
study,, teachers were asked to respond to a 10-15 minute paper pencil instru- 
ment three times during the school year. Laurel provided time for teachers to 
do this by giving them "his" weekly faculty meeting time, rather than intrude., 

upon "their" time. , 

The school and principal ing, in addition to two grandchildren, are a 
major focus of widower Laurel's life. He gives abundantly of his time and 
energy, reflected in the early start time at the school-and his^servlce^^ p^^^^ 
numerous district-wide policy development committers. His posture among other 
principals and among area and district administrators with whom he. works and 
interacts is that of a strong colleague, but un&ssuming and not requiring an 
■ Inequitable amount of^ attention or air time. In short, within the school, as 
well as in the external -to-the-school setting, Principal Laurel, without a lot 
of "fuss and feathers,'' sees that things get done. When he was asked to 
identify which of two dimensions he emphasized more in his leadership 
behavior, he cited "task, I'm afraid, over relationships." His reply reveals 
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his attention to task, but It also suggests his concern about relationship 
Mith his faculty and his w^sh not, to exclude It In his leadership actions. 

Laurel's Second CF Is the assistant principal of the school, whose office 
Is in the school's administrative complex. In working with his Second CF it 

» 

Is clear (Table 1) that this Manager principal does twice as much Intervening 
(n » 64) as the Second CF does (n ■ 32). When Interventions are examined for 
type, slmi^le Incidents account for nearly three-fourths or 73%, but the 
complex type Is used one-fourth or 23% (complex Incidents are a set of related 
simple Incidents, and are therefore longer and likely to be more Interactive). 
The Second CF has a similar distribution of simple and complex Incidents^ but 
it is noted that the Second CF did proportionately more chains (12%). 

In Larch Grove School the principal met with the Second CF once a week at 
lunch to review all aspectsof the school's activities and agenda, including 
program implementation. At these meetings new curriculum implementation 
concerns and problems were identified. Typically Principal Laurel 
Invited brainstorming and solution suggestions from the other fjicl 11 tator. A 
response to the problem would be identified in the meeting; who and how the 

-5oitttton-t<ouli^-fee-€tP»^d-^^.wou M b e cartf u1 Ty out Uoed^tfa^ each per&oiu^ 

responsibilities detailed. Through this process the principal would become 
satisfied that both he and the Second CF understood who would do what. 

Principal Laurel continually interacted with the Second CF and monitored 
his work. The Second CF accounted for 27% of the principal's intervention 
targets (Table 2). Many of these interventions were for planning, with the 
principal taking the lead. Rather than intervening on teachers directly^ 
Laurel appears to act through th|s Second CF for whom nearly half of his 
interventions are aimed at Individual teachers (28% + 9% ♦ 6%). All teachers 
as a whole group accounted for another large intervention target percentage by 



the principal. These Interventions Include those within faculty meetings or 
seeding a memo to all teachers. Meanwhile, the principal and Second CF are 
targeting persons at the area and district level to request and obtain 
supplies, materials and training assistance for teachers. Larch Grove School 
and Its administrators had a long-term, excellent relationship with the 
area-level curriculum people who provided teacher assistance. 

A large proportion of the principal and Second CP's Interventions are to 
gain materials, to schedule training, etc., which is reflected in the 
functions table (Table 3). Here the Manager principal; in contrast to the , 
Responder, is assuming a larger role in monitoring teacher use of the 
curriculum, in concert with consultation and feedback, which also was done by 

the Second CF. ^ 

Table 4 indicates that the Manager principal and his Second CF provided 
more written interventions than were done in the other schools. Perhaps this 
was a procedure for communicating administrative information and other 
messages in a more "orderly" manner.. For some reason, the Manager's Second CF 
was the only CF using the telephone for intervening. Unlike the other two 
^rTnCl paTs^^thrilanage^r-pfi ncl^ 
distribution of one-way and interactive interventions. The more frequent 
written interventions contribute to the higher frequency for one way. 

When Principal Laurel is intervening, it is not happening in. classrooms 
(only Z% under Location, Table 4). This Manager principal and his Second CF 
used a variety of locations, with most occurring in the office. For some 
reason they did proportionately more at the school district level (outside the 
school, but within the district) than the other principals. Many of these are 
accounted for with the telephone calls for arranging, requisitioning, and 
scheduling. 
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Unlike the other Hanager style principals In the study, Wallace Laurel 
examined the teacher data that were collected and shared by the researchers. 
He noted the lack of use by mst teachers of one major set of materials* He 
and his facilitator then planned for and Implemented two major strategies that 
extended over the school year. Their game plan of strategies, tactics and 
Incidents to assist the teachers In adopting the materials Into classroom 
practice was quite effective (Huling, Ha1V & Hord, 1982)< In this Instance 
the Manager study principal responded to the "gap" In teachers' use of the 
materials with a great deal of energy and persistence— a more typical charac- 
terlstic of Initiator style principals. Another example of Initiator-type 
behavior eixhibi ted by Laurel was based on his concern about having sufficient 
"hands on, manipulative" activities and experiences for Introducing new 
program concepts to the first graders. Thus, Laurel engaged and directed, 
with piersl stent fo11ow-up and monitoring, the Innovation facilitator to 
develop the needed activities. And, In addition, he directed that they be 
developed in collaboration with the area-1eve1 curriculum consultant. 

The Initiator; Makes It Happen ■ 
Letltia Abbott opened Cl^ar Lake School and has been Its principal for 
more than ten years. She Is we11 established In the school and Is a highly 
respected principal within the district. She has very gopd relationships with 
the central office. Some would say that she is a member of the ^'good o1e boy 
network," and In touch with the downtown decisionmakers. 

Abbott Is secure and confident In her position. It Is dear that her 
first sense of responsibility and priority Is for the quality of schooling 
offered to youngsters, and second, her obligation to teachers^ Abbott Is 
Intensely businesslike In her relations with everyone In the school, even with 
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teachers she particularly regards welV. They all perc^elve Principal Abbott in 
the same "all business" demeanor. 

The principal 's expectations are made^^^^£ for 
herself, for teachers, for students. Teachers tend to be strong, Independent 
people and one person suggested that the principal deliberately selected this 
type of teacher. This Is not a "warm fuzzy'V school. The principal 
establi shes expectations and delegates responsibi 11 ties to others. Where she 
stands on professional issues is stated directly. Much less is. shared with . 
the faculty about the principal as person, except for some visible signs in 
her office indicating that she is a bicycle racer and trains for this year ' 
round. If inquiries are made, over time o|fie learns that Abbott has a husband 
but no children - such information Is not^^olunteered. f 

Woven through Abbott's conversations with visitors and faculty are 
frequent comments about the school 's programs for boys and girls, what's 
beneficial for students, how students will gain. The emphasis is-on student 
outcomes and how. to Increase or Improve them. Her consistent and total 
attention is on instruction, with no distractive discussion about why effec- 
tive instruction can't happen because of the "changing community," "declining 
resources," etc. In Clear Lake School, researchers never saw a child or 
parent 1 n di sci pli nary acti on. wi th the pri rci pa 1 , or other admini strators. 1 1 
must have been there, biiit it was not an obvious activity. What was more 
obvious was that the principal and assistant principal were always Involved in 
school instructional affairs, like the principal, the assistant principal did 
not stimulate social Interaction with teachers. She was more typically found 
with teachers in professional discussions about curriculum or in hallways with 
pupils testing them for diagnosis of skills achievement. The administrators' 
true sense <^f responsibility and priority was instruction. In short, Abbott 
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ran an efficient school with consistent einphrfs Is on Instruction and benefits 
to students. In the quest for this, stron^g personal relitlonshlps, positive 
or negative, were of secondary Importance. 

The assistant principal was Pr1nc1p/l Abbott's Second CF. Abbott had set 
out definite responsibilities for the assistant principal, Abbott was good at 
delegation and prdvlded structure to^the responsibilities and then accepted 
the consequences. Each of the administrators knew the domain for which they, 
were responsible. 

When Abbott became aware that teachers were experiencing problems with 
organizing and managing the new curriculum In their classrooms, she knew they 
needed more assistance In order to Implement the new program smoothly. It was 
obvious to Abbott that teachers who were struggling to get the curriculum in 
place could not exercise as much Instructional effectiveness. Thl^ principal 
did not hesitate to "push" on teachers, or others, if In so doing It would 
benefit students. She also believed that to push without assistance Is 
Inhumane.] Abbott selected a, cV ;.$v 3m teacher, removed him from the ^ 
classroom, redistributed his students among the -other teachers at that grade 
level and made him the Inhouse teacher curriculum Implementation facilitator; 
After delegating this role, Abbott, In a carefully structured way, made 
expectations clear about how he should operate. Unlike the facilitators. In 
the Manager's school, those In Clear: Lake School did not do regular detailed 
planning. After the teacher facilitator was In the position, Abbott 
occasionally monitored his work. Abbott sometimes used the Second CF to 
monitor and find out about how the teacher facilitator was doing. Just as 
frequently Abbott monitored the both of them, by way of teachers, using them as 
sources to find out "Is It going okay?" Teachers reported that based on the 
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assistance they were given "good things are happening.*' It appeared to the 
principal that what they had set up and Intended to happen was happening. 

What was happening? In Clear Lake School, the Initiator principal's 
Incident Interventions (n • 51) closely totaled those of the Second CF 
(n • 48). There Is a balance here, with both facilitators assuming 
responsibility for worKing with teachers. For this principal there is also 
more of a balance of simple (53X) and complex (31%) 1 ncidents. A typical ■ 
Simple incident was Abbott's conmenting briefly to .a teacher to suggest that 
it would be good to start the instructional period with ten minutes of drill. 
A complex incident, a set of related Simple incidents, is exemplified by a 
meeting Abbott had with all the teachers to discuss Instructional Issues about 
how the program would be performed, e.g. keeping records, use of materials. 
The Second CF^s, largest percentage of incidents 1$ of the simple type (79%). 
maiiy of which were variations of popping Into a teacher's classroom to see 
what was going on, accompanied by a word of support or advice. 

/ Principal Abbott was targeting IndlviduaV teachers (21% + 12% + 2%) for a 
third of her interventions. All teachers as a whole accounted for 18 percent 
of the targets. The district level people such as curriculum coordinators who 
were assigned to and visited Clear Lake School , received a 1 ike amount of 
Abbott's attention and interaction (18%). Abbott's Second CF was also working 
with individual teachers (27% +17% + 4%) as already noted. With groups of 
teachers (25%), such as grade lever groupings of teachers , the Second CF 
showed considerably more activity than the other Second CFs. It was this 
Second CF's custom to ask the grade level chairperson to call the teachers at 
that grade level together about an issue. Then in each grade level group, she 
would report and discuss the area of concern which she had spotted on her 
jaunts and popping in on classrooms. As in the Manager school, the principal 



and Second CP In Clear Lake School targeted the district level resource people 
and decisionmakers with a noticeable number of Interventions for planning and 
scheduling purposes. 

The balance between the Initiator principal and the Second CF Is again 
expressed In the functions of the Incidents, Table 3... There Is not an extreme 
difference In the percentage distribution of the two facilitators' Interven- 
tion functions 1000-4000. The principal Is a bit stronger on developing ? 
arrangements and the Second CP Is somewhat stronger In consultation/reinforce- 
ment and monitoring/evaluation^ but overall both are Equally Involved. In each 
function. 

The principal and Second CP are portrayed by their strong preference for 
face-to-face and Interactive Interventions (Table 4). Like the other princi- 
pals, a major portion of Abbott's Interventions occurred In the office. 
However, she has a slight edge on classroom-located Interventions (16%). The 
Second CP performs a third of her Interventions In the classroom. In this 
school,' all except one Intervention occurred within the school, quite unlike 
the other two schools. This school appears to look within Itself to solve Its 
problems and to allocate Its own resources. Though there Is no real outreach 
of efforts to the coninuif^ityr there Is.a s^^^^^^ board which 

makes decisions about setting priori ties and how to spend discretionary r 
funds. The principal has given the group this privilege and she sticks by 
their decisions, whatever they may be. 

She also sticks by district decisions.. Negative comments about programs 
or policies or district mandates are not heard from Abbott. In fact. It was 
not characteristic to hear anything negative from her. Perhaps this Is jlue to 
her carefully developed actions for "correctlngVpolicles that were not useful 

to her school. An Illustration of this came out of the Issue of reteaching 
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pupils who had not achieved the curriculum objectives of a prior grade level. 
Concern and discussion developed across the school and across the area group 
of schools about the district policy. In Clear lake School the Issue was 
recognized by Abbott, data were collected In Clear Lake classrooms and 
analyzed, and a determination was made about how to resolve the policy with 
the district. Abbott met with the district policy people, presented W 
data-based case, they gave approval and the policy was changed for Clear lake 
School. ' \; ■ \ 

The Imagies; Contrasts 

These case descriptions summarize many of the distinguishing patterns- 
that were observed In all stud>( schools. These appear to be characteristic 
Interventi on patterns f or ; partkul ar change f acl 1 1 tati ng s tyl es . The ^ 
relationship to the Second "CF is also a style characteristic. Some additional 
detail of these similarities and differences follow. 

Number and type of Interventions. In the total number of Incidents, 
table I, made by the principals, and Second CFs there was an Increase from the 
number In the Responder led school (Principal Tyler 33 + Second CF 48 ■ 81) to 
the Manager led school (Principal Laurel 64 + Second CF 32 • 96) to the 
Initiator led school (Principal Abbott 51 + Second CF 48 ■ 99). In terms of 
the distribution between the principal and the Second CF's Interventions, the 
Initiator principal and her Second CF had nearly equal numbers. The Manager 
style principal did twice as many Interventions as his Second CF. A third 
pattern was the Responder principal doing less Interventions than his Second 
CF who did 50)^ more than the principal. 

In looking at the simplicity/complexity of the Incidents, there was a de- 
crease In percentage of simple Incidents from Responder to Manager to 
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Initiator principals. When examining the n\dre than simple Interventions 
(complex -f chain repeated), othere Mas in Increase In the more "rich" 
Interventions from Responder (6% complex t. l5)( chain) to Manager {ZZ% complex 
* 2% chain -v ex r epea ted) to Initiator (311 complex + 6X chain + 8X repeated) 
principals. 

Targets . In terms of targets (Table 2). a11 teachers as a whole group 
were targeted In Increasing percentages from the Initiator to Manager to 
Responder principals. The Initiator and Responder targeted Individual 
teachers. In approximately the same proportion, while the Manager did not work 
w1 th 1 ndl v1 dual s , but operated through his Second CF by targetl ng h 
Interventions on him. Unlike the other two schools, there was a noticeable 
lack of Interventions targeted on district level people by the Responde|r^ 
principal and his Second CF. 

Functions. There was an Increase In the proportion of Interventions wl^h 
developing arrangements functions (Table 3) In the order of Initiator to 
Manager to Responder. , The same Increase was found In the consultat1on/re1n-| 
forcement function. The reverse was true of the monitoring/evaluating func- 
tion. . . 

Medl um/f 1 ow/1 ocati on . The Manager used, a higher percentage of written j 
and telephone interventions, the most notable differences In medium (Table 4). 
Also, the manager had a more even distribution of one-way and Interactive 
flow, whereas, both Initiator and Responder used Interactive flow more often. 
The Responder did a higher percentage of Interventions In the office than 
Initiator than Manager. The Initiator was Intervening In classrooms more, 
followed by Responder and Manager respectively. Except for one Incident 
beyond the school system setting, the Initiator school Incidents all occurred 
within the school. 
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location of Second CF, In the Initiator's school and In the Manager's, 
school, the Second CFs were drawn by the principals frm the human resource 
pool at the school . This pattern was also found In the other study schools. 
Also: true was the case that In all Responded led study schools the Second CF 
came from outside the school, from the area level or central office. Initia- 
tors and Managers, If there was not already a person Identified In the Second 
CF's role or If the role dldn^t exist, selected a person or restructured staff 
and created the role j!^^^^^^^^^^^^ fill It. If grooming was 

needed, the principal provided It. .For the Responder schools, the role and 
person was created and supplied by a force outside the school* 

In Summary ....^V, 

What.dlfference did these facilitators make? Three styles of working, 
with teachers In Implementing curriculum have been portrayed. The three 
styles have been useful in characterizing the nine principals In the PTI study 
and the nineteen principals observed In the earlier studies. Within the ' 
groups of Initiators, Managers, and Responders there Is, of course, variation. 
But, the three classifications are distinctive. Distinguishing the Responder 
from the other two styles seems to be an easy task. Thel^ concern for 
feelings and letting others take the lead are clear. The Initiator and 
Manager style frequently become blurred when considering so"*^ particular, 
aspects of the style. Managers appear to exhibit Initiator behavior at times. 
However, their overall emphasis and Intervention patterns are quite different, 
and these differences were consistently observed Irv the PTI study. 

These differences go beyond Intervention beha lor. They can be related 
to aspects of school life. For example, In a procedure developed by the 
researchers, Implementation succesi was compared across all classrooms, across 
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all sites and across multiple Innovations. An Important and telling statistic 
resulted: the correlation between Implementation success and principals' 
change faclVltatlng style, as pertelved and rated by researchers, was .74, 
which Is statistically significant at^^^^^t^^ .01 level (Huling, Hall, Herd, 
Rutherfordl 1983). This finding Indicates that the more that principals 

functioned as Initiators, the higher the Implementation success at the class- 

■■ .• / ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

room level. The Image of the principal Is ^r^^^^ In teacher's classroom 

pi^ctlce. 

In.concluslon, the results of the Principal Teacher Interaction Study are 
a sti^ong testimonial to the Impact that principals can have. Most- certainly, 
the principals described In this paper made a difference, some more than 
others. It Is clear that the Images of these principals are cast upon their 
schools. 
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